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I. 



ITS FOUNDATION AND FIRST PERIOD AS A 
PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT. 

« 

In the course of the seventeenth century the Por- 
celain of China and Japan had become, through its im- 
portation by the Dutch and Portuguese, an object of im- 
portance in European life and commerce. It had ceased 
to be a mere rarity in the cabinets of collectors, and in 
many places, particularly among the countries bordering 
on the North Sea, had come into very general domestic 
use. It was here that its excellent qualities were first 
recognised, namely the agreeable smoothness of its sur- 
face, the pleasing colouring of its decorations, and above 
all, its practical utility, through its combination of light- 
ness and solidity, friction and long use leaving no traces 
upon it; and lastly its being proof against boiling water. 
The Rococo shapes in which it for the most. part made its 
first appearance, and the quaint designs of its ornamen- 
tation were no bar to its progress, for the general taste 
in the second half of the seventeenth century already 
tended to the Baroque, and very soon passed over into 
the Rococo which has much in common with the Chinese. 

Was there any possibility of rivalry on the part of 
the earthen vessels of that time? They could show, indeed, 
a number of plain and good forms, generally coarse though 
sometimes delicate, but in a far coarser and less solid 
material, requiring, for general purposes a much thicker 
and heavier mass; vessels, which in the sixteenth 
century were covered with beautiful ornaments, but which 
had now, for a century past, entirely fallen into dis- 
repute. Their glaze combined very imperfectly with the 
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material, was easily soiled and peeled off. Such were 
the vessels of the finer sort. The coarser ones, which were 
in general use, were so rough and unpractical, that they 
were altogether banished from the tables of the gentry. 
The Asiatic porcelains, on the contrary, were sufficiently 
elegant for royal tables, and from their original price in 
their native homestead, it might be expected that they 
would soon be placed within the reach of every respect- 
able household. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that wherever fayence 
manufactories existed, they should begin to imitate the 
porcelain of Asia, at least, so far as to endeavour to 
produce the thinnest possible vessels of white earth and 
with white glaze. This was most extensively the case 
in Holland, especially in Delft, where every shape and 
ornament of the Chinese originals were transferred to these 
glazed vessels of white fayence. 

But, however successful their efforts, however arti- 
stical the execution, one thing was always wanting: 
namely, the substratum of the porcelain itself, with its 
peculiar qualities. Attempts were naturally made to 
supply the defect by some new invention or discovery, 
but with little success. Like the Alchemists in pursuit 
of gold or the Elixir vitse, the search was long in vain. 

At length, as is well known, Bottcher, an apothe- 
cary's assistant in Dresden, who had occupied himself 
with the attempt to discover the secret of making gold, 
succeeded in discovering the real and genuine material, 
after an accident had placed in his hand the so-called 
Schnorrish earth and with it the peculiar material, Kaolin, 
requisite for the purpose. After many experiments to which 
we owe the red, so-styled Bottcher' s experimental por- 
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celain, ho discovered in 1709 the white porcelain. This 
discovery, another though an indirect means of making 
gold, led to the establishment of the Saxon porcelain 
manufactory at Meissen, in the year 1710, under the 
direction of the discoverer, now the Baron von Bottcher. 

It could not be but that the new Manufactory at 
Meissen would soon find imitators, for the same object 
had been in many instances pursued though the same 
result had not been attained. The Elector of Saxony 
was not long without exciting the envy of his princely 
compeers. They considered the Meissener Manufactory 
to be a source at once of glory, riches and princely 
pleasure. The national principle of our day, of the im- 
policy of establishing state factories, did not yet exist, 
neither were they state factories but rather court factories. 

But the undertaking was by no means easy of exe- 
cution. Neither the discoverer nor his princely master 
thought of imparting their secret, or a share in its pro- 
fits to others. Bottcher considered the secret to be his, 
and kept it, while the Elector for the same reason kept 
his Bottcher, who notwithstanding his title of Baron 
was as strictly guarded as a state-prisoner. The few 
individuals, who were absolutely necessary as assistants, 
were as necessarily in part possessors of the secret, and 
endeavoured to divine the rest and to experimentalise 
upon it. Thus, there were soon a few persons who 
knew something about the manufacture, and though they 
were bound by an oath and strictly watched, the thing 
got abroad through them, and other manufactories were 
established. The men who were initiated into the se- 
cret, arcanists, as they were wont to be called, were 
soon diligently sought after and liberally remunerated. 
But in their new situations, when they had succeeded 
in escaping from Meissen, they still kept the secret to 
themselves, and only delivered to their employer the ma- 
terial ready mixed, in order to keep him and the factory 
in their dependance. If any dispute arose, or if the ar- 
canist were seduced elsewhere, the manufactory was ob- 
liged to suspend its work until some other arcanist had 
been gained over, or else to recommence experimentali- 
sing from what had been already learnt. We may be 
sure also that even if the material, and especially the 
kaolin were found in the country or brought thither from 
elsewhere, there would still be difficulties enough in the 
way to prevent a Porcelain factory from flourishing at 
once or becoming a source of wealth to its founder. 
These difficulties had to be experienced and conquered 
by the Vienna Manufactory, the first which was esta- 
blished after that of Meissen for the production of genuine 
European porcelain. 

The Vienna manufactory was not at its corrien- 
cement either a State or Court-institution, and on its 
first establishment at least, had enjoyed neither the fa- 
vour of the one, nor the assistance of the other. Founded 
by private enterprise, and left to its own resources, it 
soon found itself straitened by the quickly exhausted 
means of its founder. According to the common report, 
the flight of one of the Meissner arcanists, who suc- 
ceeded in escaping from the strict watch that was kept 



over him, and came to Vienna, was the primary cause 
of the establishment of this factory. But the truth is 
somewhat different from this story. The idea, as well 
as the foundation of the institution proceeded from a 
Dutchman residing in Vienna , Claudius Innocenz Du<. 
Pasquier by name, a military agent in the Imperial service. ' 
The Emperor Charles VI was endeavouring to raise the 
industry of his country to a higher point, and sought 
by public advertisements to invite the establishment of 
new manufactories. This appears to have excited the 
enterprising Du Pasquier to contemplate a porcelain manu- 
factory, like that which, in Meissen, under the patronage 
of the Elector, and with the assistance of* the Electoral . 
treasury, was flourishing and gaining a great reputation. 
From the books of the Missionaries, which contained much 
information respecting the Chinese porcelain, he set him- 
self to study its peculiarities, and its constituent ingre- 
dients. When he had convinced himself that the same 
materials were to be found in Austria itself, he deter- 
mined to find out and gain over one of the arcanists 
who had been initiated into all the secrets of the manu- 
facture. Such a one he could of course only find in 
Meissen. So he betook himself thither, without breathing 
a word of his plan ; formed an acquaintance with one 
of the workmen of the factory, gained his confidence by 
playing with him and always contriving to lose, and at 
last persuaded him to accompany him to Vienna by the 
promise of a salary of a thousand thalers with house 
and equipage. The handbooks of porcelain and fayence 
call this workman Stefzel or Stobsel, but his real name 
was Stenzel, as is proved by the acts of the former 
Vienna factory, to which we are indebted for the contents 
of the present article. 

Du Pasquier did not himself possess the requisite 
means for the establishment and the initiatory working . 
of the undertaking. He entered therefore into partner- 
ship with three others, the military agent Peter Hcinrich 
Zender, Martin Peter, a merchant, and Christoph Conrad 
Hunger, an artist; the second of these understook the 
mercantile department, the third the artistic, while Du 
Pasquier presided over the whole. Through the favour 
which the Emperor Charles VI extended to every kind 
of industrial undertaking, they obtained without any diffi- 
culty an exclusive imperial privilege which the Emperor 
ratified at Laxenburg in 1718. This privilege granted, 
to the possessors, who "through uncommon knowledge, 
diligence, care, trouble, danger arid expense, without having 
received the least assistance from the state, had produced 
delicately painted, ornamental and all kinds of decorative 
porcelain, majolica and Indian vessels and articles such 
as are wont to be made in the East Indian and other 
foreign countries" the exclusive manufacture of such ar- 
ticles, and exclusive wholesale and retail trade in the 
same throughout the whole empire. 

Thus 1718 was the year of the foundation of the 
Vienna factory, but difficulties began to arise imme- 
diately. An immense number of articles was produced, 
but the public did not take to them or purchase them, 
either because they were too dear in comparison with 
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the Znaimer ware or upper Austrian articles of fayence 
which were in general use, or because they were inferior 
to the Asiatic and Meissner porcelains. In direct con- 
trast to Meissen and Saxony, the court and nobility 
seemed perfectly indifferent to the new manufacture. This 
A was the moment when some special assistance should 
have been given to support the factory for a time, until 
•V the new manufacture should have gained life and strength 
for itself. But it happened very differently. In his pe- 
cuniary embarassment Du Pasquier was unable to keep 
his engagement with the arcanist, who consequently quitted 
the factory at the end of its second year and returned 
to Meissen, taking with him his secret, which he had 
never imparted to any one, and destroying all his material. 

And so, on the financial embarassments followed 
* technical difficulties. But Du Pasquier was not discouraged. 
To render himself independent of the arcanists, he com- 
menced a series of experiments for himself, based on what 
he already knew and had learnt from Stenzel. After 
many attempts he was at length successful, and if he 
did not bring his porcelain up to the same point of de- 
licacy and excellency as that of Meissen, it was at all 
events superior to all glazed earthen ware of the time, 
and the manufacture could still go on. 

The technical difficulty was thus overcome and the 
factory rendered independent of the aid of adepts who 
in after times were a source of great trouble and 
annoyance to other factories : but the financial embarass- 
ments were by no means at an end. The work went 
on, the capital was exhausted, debts accumulated, and 
the magazines were overcrowded with goods. 

The factory was at first opened in a small house 
in the Rossau suburb. One furnace and ten work- 
men constituted the whole establishment. But three years 
later it was removed to the street which afterwards re- 
ceived from it the name of Porcelain street, where it re- 
mained to the last. There, in a house of Count Breuner, 
it increased to twenty workmen, and several furnaces 
and workshops. Its circumstances however did not im- 
prove. The manufactory continued, but after an existence 
of five and twenty years, it had become so overloaded 
with debts that, in 1744 Du Pasquier found himself al- 
together unable to continue it any longer. 

Then at last the state intervened. Du Pasquier 
offered his factory to the Government and the Govern- 
ment purchased it. It was in no happy moment for 
Austria. She had just passed through one war, and 
another was threatening her. The youthful Maria Theresa 
was surrounded by dangers, and yet she would not let 
an establishment fall to ruin, which had once flourished 
and might still be profitable to the state through its 
manufacture and by the support it afforded to several fa- 
milies. So she ordered the factory to be bought for the 
state. The purchase was concluded in 1744, under the 
condition that the state should pay off 45,549 florins of 
the outstanding debts, for which it was to receive the 
whole of the stock on hand, which was really worth but 
24,000 florins. Du Pasquier remained as director, under 
the control of the Imperial Bank Committee and its 



president, with a salary of 1500 florins, but within a 
year a successor was appointed in his place. 

Thus with the year 1744 closed the first period of 
the institution, a period of experiment and uncertainty, 
of disappointed hopes and frequent failures. From this 
moment it had at least a certainty of existence; it ob- 
tained the means of extending itself, and the power of at- 
temptingmoreimportanttasks and productions ofhighermerit. 

In all its artistic productions it had hitherto been 
restricted by the taste and demands of the day. As we 
have already observed, the court and the nobility had 
not viewed it with favour or given it any patronage, so 
that its productions were necessarily of an inferior kind 
to those of Meissen, which, at its very outset had been 
profitably employed for the magnificent Augustus the 
Strong and for many other courts which followed his 
example. No special showpieces, such as are now pre- 
served in the Japanese Museum at Dresden, from the 
Meissen factory of the time of Augustus, have come down 
to us from the Vienna factory, even if it produced any- 
thing of the kind. There is indeed very little which re- 
mains to us from the first period, when it was only a 
private establishment, as it then only worked for ordinary 
domestic needs; what has come down to us is not easily 
ascertained, as the articles of that time were not distin- 
guished by any mark. 

There are however some exceptions. Some works 
still exist which are fully marked and numbered as the 
productions of the Vienna manufactory of this period; 
for example, a coffee-cup and saucer, the property of 
the Austrian Museum. The saucer bears on its under 
surface the words A. Bottengruber. F. Vienna 1730, in 
red letters. As the figures painted on both pieces are 
the best we are acquainted with among the artistic pro- 
ductions of this period, we may conclude that under the 
name of Bottengruber we meet with the principal de- 
corator, who else would have been - unknown to us. 
Another piece, painted also, belonging, beyond all doubt 
to the same period, is a soup-tureen and dish in the 
Monastery of S. Florian, which the abbot of the same 
monastery Johann Fodermeier, who died in 1732 had 
made for him. Some other pieces, not unlike these in 
their kind, are marked with a W, Avhich in the specimen 
represented in No. 2 is scraped out of the enamel. We 
have no hesitation also in ascribing these pieces to the 
first epoch of the Vienna factory. Analogous to these ob- 
jects are many specimens in Vienna and in other parts of 
Austria, which, though they have no mark, may be recognised 
as peculiar to Du Pasquier and his style. To these be- 
long the large soup-tureen of which we give a represen- 
tation in No. 3 and a chocolatecup in No. 1. 

Another quality which they possess in common is 
the somewhat milky, rather than blue tint, and in the 
more delicate pieces, their transparency, together with 
a frequently occurring shade of vermilion. Of this colour 
are usually the small genii which surround the violet 
tinted Bacchanalian scenes as in No. 1. The ornamen- 
tation of these objects which have been made known to 
us from the first period, bear no Chinese or Japanese 



characteristics, though the Asiatic style was, doubtless, 
constantly imitated at the outset, since there were no 
other models, and the wording of the patent is plain on 
this point. The style of the decoration resembles rather 
the delicate • arabesques and ornaments of the later time 
of Louis XIV, which then passed into the style of Wat- 
teau and his successors. Of frequent occurrence, and 
highly characteristic is the trelliswork ornament with red 



lines and gold points (see No. 1, 2, 3). On the smaller 
pieces the decoration is neat and delicate, on the larger 
ones the relief is still modest, and not executed in that 
full, naturalistic roundness which characterises the suc- 
ceeding period. We are not acquainted with any sta- 
tuettes, groups, small busts, or other plastic specimens 
of the same kind from this period: it was not till the 
next that they came into fashion. 

To be continued in our next. 
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